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Problems  in  Adult  Education 

Jessie  Allen  Charters 


Not  long  ago  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  of 
Manchester  College,  Oxford,  talking 
before  a  small  group  in  Cleveland, 
called  attention  to  the  important  new 
movement  in  England — ^adult  educa¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  an  extensive  survey 
of  mature  persons  indicates  that  not 
more  than  twenty  percent  of  them  are 
adapted  to  book  learning,  whereas 
most  of  the  classes,  lecture  courses,  and 
other  extension  activities  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  which  attempt  to  meet  this 
growing  interest  in  education  are  of 
the  “book-learning”  type.  “What 
about  the  other  eighty  percent,”  Dr. 
Jacks  said,  “they  are  not  attracted  by 
university-extension  courses?  Indeed, 
they  are  suspicious,  they  think  it  is 
some  kind  of  a  dodge  to  impose  cul¬ 
ture  on  them.” 

CAN  ADULTS  LEARN? 

Psychologists  have  proved  by  careful 
experiment  that  adults  can  learn — in 
spite  of  William  James  we  have  fondly 
believed  this  all  along.  Learning  be¬ 
gins  with  birth  and  goes  on  until 
death;  the  impulse  to  learn  is  an  ir¬ 
resistible  urge  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
situation  demanding  a  new  adjust¬ 
ment.  Even  when  the  educator  rather 
narrowly  defines  learning  as  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  acquire  new  subject-matter  and 
carefully  tests  adults — as  Thorndike 
has  done — he  finds  that  their  ability  to 


learn  is  undiminished  to  about  forty- 
five,  and  it  decreases  only  slowly  up  to 
the  age  of  seventy  or  thereabouts. 

The  adult  can  learn  for  he  must. 
He  has  leisure  to  think  and  the  tool — 
literacy — with  which  to  pursue  his  in¬ 
terests.  Education,  however,  is  not 
simply  an  occupation  of  leisure.  In  his 
writings  and  in  his  conferences  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Jacks  has  again  and  again 
insisted  that  daily  living  should  be  edu¬ 
cative — vocation  and  avocation  should 
each  contribute  its  share  to  the  educa¬ 
tive  process. 

In  an  endeavor,  then,  to  envisage 
the  problems  in  adult  education,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  life-long;  that  it  may  go  on  in 
all  the  life  activities;  and  that  it  must 
meet  the  needs  of  people  where  they 
live,  on  their  own  ground. 

WILL  ADULTS  LEARN? 

Will  the  adult  study  to  learn?  Ah, 
that  is  entirely  another  question.  Will 
he  do  more  than  the  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  learning  necessary  for  the  day-by¬ 
day  and  hour-by-hour  solving  of  prac¬ 
tical  problems?  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  that  adults  by  the  hundred 
thousand  are  struggling  to  learn  in  this 
more  difficult  sense,  even  under  the 
most  serious  handicaps.  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  in  her  recent  book  Why 
Stof  Learnings  says  that  seventy  mil- 
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lion  dollars  are  paid  out  every  year  by 
Americans  to  correspondence  schools. 
Adults  will  overcome  the  well-known 
inertia  of  writing  letters — not  only  by 
answering  advertisements,  but  actually 
by  writing  long  letters  and  recitations. 
And  what  is  more,  they  will  pay  out 
large  sums  in  the  hope  that  thereby 
they  may  learn  something  they  want 
and  need  to  know. 

Hall-Quest  says  that  approximately 
one  hundred  fifty  thousand  persons  are 
matriculated  in  4 1  university-extension 
divisions,  this  total  including  both  cor¬ 
respondence  and  extension  courses.  He 
continues: 

A  complete  survey  of  all  academic  insti¬ 
tutions  engaged  in  extension  work,  includ¬ 
ing  the  smaller  colleges,  teachers’  colleges, 
and  normal  schools,  and  several  municipal 
universities  not  included  in  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  inquiry  probably  would  bring  this  to¬ 
tal  up  to  200,000.^ 

In  Mrs.  Fisher’s  book,  just  mentioned, 
numerous  enterprises  in  adult  educa¬ 
tion  are  described  such  as  workers’  edu¬ 
cation,  chautauquas,  the  Bankers’  In¬ 
stitute,  and  others. 

WHAT  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT? 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
curriculum.  Dr.  Jacks  has  said  that 
not  more  than  twenty  percent  of  the 
adults  in  England  can  use  the  curricula 
made  by  the  educator  in  the  customary 
way  as  university-extension  courses,  or 
otherwise  offered  as  lecture  courses.  No 
armchair  curriculum  will  touch  the  in¬ 
terest  of  eighty  percent  of  the  adults 
who  would  study  if  they  had  the  right 
things  to  study.  If  a  university  edu¬ 
cator  is  to  participate  vitally  in  the 
movement  of  adtilt  education,  he  must 

^  Hall'Quett,  A.  L.  Tk*  University  Afield. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Company,  1926.  p.  121. 


not  make  extension  courses  simply  by 
consulting  source  books  and  library  ma¬ 
terials  and  organizing  textbooks  cov¬ 
ering  specific  fields  of  information. 

There  are  ways  of  discovering  what 
adults  will  study  and  want  to  study. 
Tom  Tippett  writes  about  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  Subdistrict  5  of  the  Illinois 
Miners’  Union,  with  headquarters  at 
Taylorville,  Illinois,  as  follows: 

All  our  students  were  either  coal  minen 
or  members  of  coal  miners’  families,  so  we 
started  out  from  one  common  economic 
basis.  Courses,  we  discovered  early,  were 
pretty  much  meaningless.  History,  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  scKial  problems,  were 
foreign  words  to  our  student  body.  So  we 
started  out  with  a  “Story  of  the  Workers 
In  the  World,”  and  we  never  changed  the 
name,  never  started  or  stopped  courses  or 
subject.  ...  We  have  had  a  great  time 
doing  it,  and  we  changed  the  lives  of  many 
people  in  the  course  of  our  fun.* 

The  brief  article  tells  a  little  about 
this  interesting  experiment  in  vitalizing 
and  interpreting  history,  literature,  art, 
and  sociology  to  the  students. 

The  commercial  correspondence 
school,  the  motion-picture  producer,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  all  have  some 
technique,  whether  scientific  and  ade¬ 
quate  or  merely  “hunch,”  for  meeting 
the  needs  of  people.  One  method  of 
curricular  research  is  to  study  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  make  for  success  in  popular 
courses  and  magazines.  But  no  real 
curriculum  can  be  based  on  popular 
factors  alone.  Great  masses  of  adults 
are  earnestly  seeking  for  more  than 
these  institutions  offer.  They  try  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  and  books  and  lec¬ 
tures  and  movies,  seeking,  searching, 
without  guidance,  for  an  education— 

*“Will  Workers  Study?”  New  Republic,  \o\. 
S4,  No.  690,  pp.  46-47,  February  22,  1928. 
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something  they  can  understand  and  use 
to  better  their  lives,  often  for  the  sake 
of  their  children  not  for  themselves. 

Adult  education  is  not  simply  a  cul¬ 
tural  occupation  for  leisure  time,  as  we 
are  prone  to  think  of  it.  It  has  a  func¬ 
tional  relation  to  daily  living,  to  the 
vocation.  Consequently,  a  method  of 
curricular  research,  known  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  as  “job  analysis,”  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  preparation  of  adequate 
subject-matter. 

This  method  is  being  used  at  Ohio 
State  University  in  the  field  of  parental 
education.  No  one  knows,  yet,  all  the 
things  a  mother  needs  to  learn  in  order 
to  train  her  child  well.  The  nutrition 
specialist  has  found  by  careful  study 
“on  the  job”  what  a  mother  should 
feed  her  children,  but  much  study  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done  before  this  mother  can 
know  how  to  train  her  children  in  good 
habits  of  eating  and  in  all  other  good 
behavior. 

A  curriculum  in  parental  education 
must  be  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of 
parents  in  their  vocation  of  rearing 
children.  And  it  must  be  so  devised  as 
to  appeal  to  the  busy  perplexed  mothers 
of  young  children  and  to  potential 
parents — the  boys  and  girls  in  high 
school  and  college.  The  conditions 
which  a  curriculum  in  parental  educa¬ 
tion  must  meet  are  exacting  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  The  great  mass  of  parents  can¬ 
not  be  reached  by  the  present  nursery- 
school  techniques  and  demonstrations. 
New  materials  and  new  methods  must 
be  found.  The  nursery  schools  are  ex¬ 
perimental  laboratories  from  which 
data  are  secured.  In  study  groups 
much  of  our  data  may  be  examined, 
checked,  and  evaluated,  but  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  mothers  from  Maine  to  Cali¬ 


fornia  must  be  reached  perhaps  by 
radio,  by  correspondence,  and  by  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper. 

HOW  SHALL  ADULTS  BE  TAUGHT? 

The  problem  of  method  next  de¬ 
serves  attention.  It  is  impnissible  to 
separate  research  in  subject-matter 
from  research  in  methods  of  teaching 
that  subject-matter.  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher  has  said  that  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  adult  education  in  America  has 
been  somewhat  emancipated  from  the 
formal  lecture  and  textbook  method. 
To  be  sure,  university-extension  courses 
even  in  America  rather  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  “maintaining  the  standards,” 
though  often  they  secure  popularity 
by  a  “thinning  out” — to  borrow 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Klein’s  phrase  in  a  re¬ 
cent  address.  An  informal,  almost  en¬ 
tertaining  style,  concrete  illustrations 
from  life  situations,  and  discussions  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lecture  contribute  to  make 
the  academic  content  palatable  to  the 
exoteric  group. 

However,  the  most  successful  adult- 
education  courses  are  conducted  in 
quite  a  different  way.  The  group  often 
selects  its  own  subject  or  topic,  dis¬ 
cusses  it  freely  with  the  leader  or  in¬ 
structor,  and  insists  upon  the  right  to 
a  judgment  quite  unrespectfully  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  authority.  One  corre¬ 
spondence  student  criticizing  Herbert 
Spencer’s  “discipline  of  natural  conse¬ 
quences”  said,  “It  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  it  only  goes  one  step  of  the 
way,  and  we  mothers  have  a  long  way 
to  travel  in  order  to  make  our  children 
behave  like  human  beings.” 

T he  discussion  method, — As  a  result 
of  the  gathering  together  of  adults  in 
voluntary  groups  to  think  through  some 
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problem,  usually  as  a  preliminary  to 
group  action,  there  has  grown  up  a 
technique  known  as  the  “discussion 
method.”  This  has  achieved  for  itself 
so  much  attention,  not  to  say  glory,  that 
it  is  about  to  be  “done  to  death.”  Sun¬ 
day  forums  and  discussion  groups  have 
sprung  up  like  fairy-ring  mushrooms  in 
warm  moist  weather,  and  they  are 
likely  to  bring  disrepute  to  themselves 
and  the  movement  they  are  designed  to 
advance.  Why  should  there  be  a  dis¬ 
cussion  group,  unless  there  is  something 
to  discuss?  An  open  forum  implies  a 
vital  subject  for  debate  with  much  to 
be  said  about  it. 

The  discussion  method,  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  for  adult  education,  is  a  problem 
tremendously  worth  the  study  that  is 
being  put  upon  it.  Recently  a  matter 
involving  much  prejudice  and  potential 
emotion  was  to  come  up  in  a  student 
group.  Could  a  discussion  technique  be 
employed  which  would  enable  the  stu¬ 
dent  discussions  to  go  forward  ration¬ 
ally?  The  outcome  of  the  experiment 
may  not  be  finally  known  when  this 
article  goes  to  press,  but  nearly  three 
months  of  discussion  has  gone  on  ra¬ 
tionally,  not  emotionally,  under  the 
guidance  of  leaders  consciously  using 
discussion  methods  growing  out  of  the 
study  of  such  books  as  Elliott’s  The 
Process  of  Group  T  hinking,  and 
Ewing’s  Some  Ways  of  Conducting 
Group  Discussions. 

The  project  method. — All  the  great 
educators  in  the  history  of  education 
have  been  quoted  to  the  general  effect, 
“one  learns  to  do  by  doing.”  The  test 
of  real  education —  the  only  test  most 
adults  understand  and  desire — is  to 
change  life,  to  improve  ways  of  behav¬ 
ing.  Certificates,  marks,  and  credit 


hours  are  mere  frills.  Education  that 
can  be  used  is  the  real  end  of  study. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  there  is  an 
article  about  the  use  of  projects  in  I 
training  the  mother  “on  the  job.”  The 
technique  is  quite  obviously  “lifted” 
from  the  technique  so  successfully  used  ' 
throughout  industries.  But  how  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  average  course  in 
higher  education  is  that  method  which 
teaches  the  Golden  Rule  by  putting  it 
into  practice;  or  a  method  of  teaching 
the  fact  that  children  will  eat  better  if 
they  are  not  nagged  by  having  a 
mother  keep  records  of  an  experiment 
on  training  her  children  to  eat. 

Visual  and  dramatic  materials. — 
The  field  of  parental  education  lends 
itself  to  the  use  of  all  forms  of  con¬ 
crete  presentation  of  subject-matter. 
Problems  of  child  training  are  dra¬ 
matic,  humorous,  pathetic,  and  tragic. 

The  Chicago  Day  Nursery  School  As¬ 
sociation  has  attempted  to  present  in 
a  motion  picture  the  teaching  of  habits 
— dressing  and  eating — to  infants. 
Briggs  in  some  of  his  cartoons  has 
focused  the  problems  of  the  small 
boy.  King  occasionally  gives  verj'  plain 
human  lessons  on  child  nature  in  | 

his  pictures  of  Skeezix.  But,  who  ever 
brought  “When  a  Feller  Needs  a 
Friend”  or  “Gasoline  Alley”  into  a 
classroom?  Only  the  slightest  begin-  j 
nings  have  been  made  to  adapt  the  || 
technique  of  the  motion-picture  pro-  I 
ducers,  the  cartoonist,  the  advertiser,  t 
and  the  tabloid  to  legitimate  education.  I 

WHO  SHALL  TEACH  ADULTS? 

The  problem  of  leadership  is  most 
important  in  adult  education.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  profession  of  teaching  is 
repeating  itself  with  variations.  There 
are  students  to  be  taught,  there  is  ma-  | 
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terial  for  their  teaching — but  there  is 
no  one  equipped  for  the  peculiar  job 
of  adult  education.  The  danger  is  that 
successful  experience  in  training  teach¬ 
ers  for  elementary  education  may  be 
carried  over  into  this  field,  where  the 
problems  and  purposes  are  so  different. 
Already  we  have  seen  that  in  the  field 
of  curriculum  the  university  extension 
is  making  efforts  to  establish  more  or 
less  standardized  courses  as  extension 
courses.  They  are  “thinned  out”  for 
adults,  but  they  are  not  made  in  terms 
of  the  needs  of  adult  learners.  New 
techniques  will  be  needed  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  leaders  in  adult  education  which 
will  differ  from  the  present  methods  of 
training  teachers. 

Should  the  state  supervise  adult  edu¬ 
cation? — The  problem  of  leadership 
brings  up  questions  of  relations  to  the 
present  educational  system,  of  stand¬ 
ards,  of  accrediting,  of  graded  courses, 
and  of  certification.  A  new  profession 
— teachers  of  adult-education  classes — 
would  open  up,  if  the  state  were  to 
standardize  the  training  of  the  teach¬ 
ers.  These  teachers  would  have  to  be 
paid — by  whom?  Already  vast  sums 
of  money  are  being  spent  in  this  field, 
much  of  it  going  to  unqualified  teach¬ 
ers  and  to  fraudulent  advertisers. 
Should  not  the  state  safeguard  its  citi¬ 


zens  by  supervising  all  means  of  adult 
education  ? 

If  school  boards,  state  departments 
of  education,  and  colleges  are  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  administering  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  all  adults,  we  are 
between  a  Scylla  and  a  Charybdis.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  would  be  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  institutionalized  pro¬ 
cedures — mass  education  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum;  on  the  other  hand,  the  enor¬ 
mous  problem  of  individual  education 
for  everybody. 

Will  there  come  a  time  when  there 
will  be  few  school  houses,  but  tens  of 
thousands  of  community  centers? 
When  the  radio  and  correspondence 
course  will  be  more  effective  than 
hourly  classroom  contact?  When  all 
people  will  be  educated  on  their  job  of 
living  a  normal  community  life,  not 
splitting  up  life  into  school  years  and 
after-school  years?  When  a  man  who 
has  to  sell  potatoes  makes  of  that  job 
a  liberal  education;  the  man  who  has 
to  go  to  jail  because  of  his  misbehavior, 
there  learns  how  to  behave  better;  the 
man  who  makes  the  laws  gets  his  great¬ 
est  joy  from  studying  how  to  make  a 
fine  law  for  his  state;  the  small  boy 
who  must  eat  spinach  learns  to  sow  and 
tend  and  harvest  and  cook  his  spinach 
as  part  of  a  constructive  education? 


Parental  Education 

Amalie  Kraushaar  Nelson 

One  of  three  possible  methods  of  cessful.  A  second  alternative  is  that 
procedure  may  be  adopted  in  launching  those  in  charge  of  the  work  may  them- 
a  program  in  a  new  branch  of  educa-  selves  formulate  a  program,  or  an  ex- 
tion.  One  may  investigate  the  pro-  perimental  procedure  may  be  adopted 
grams  of  other  organizations  and  adopt  in  which  various  kinds  of  programs 
one  which  has  elsewhere  proved  sue-  and  methods  are  attempted.  These 
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may  then  be  compared  and  evaluated, 
and  the  method  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  most  successful  may  be  adopted. 

Parental  education  is  such  a  new 
field  that  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  one  program 
or  method  over  any  other.  Although 
educators  in  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  busily  engaged  in  working  out 
and  administering  programs  in  parental 
education,  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  evaluate  the  various  programs. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  us  at 
Ohio  State  University  to  adopt  any 
definite  program  on  the  basis  of  its 
previous  success. 

We  felt  also  that  it  was  as  yet  too 
early  to  draw  up  a  specific  method  of 
procedure  and  to  carry  it  out  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  methods.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  problems  with  which 
a  program  in  parental  education  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  a 
priori  judgment  regarding  a  “best” 
method  for  parental  education. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  discuss  what  should  be  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  parental-education  program ; 
nor  will  it  include  any  discussion  of 
future  plans.  The  purpose  is  rather  to 
present  a  cross  section  of  the  various 
parental-education  activities  in  Ohio 
which  are  the  result  of  the  program 
sponsored  by  Ohio  State  University. 

Ohio  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. — Our  most  far  reaching  co¬ 
operative  venture  has  been  with  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  re¬ 
quest  for  this  co-operation  came  from 
the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  the 
Ohio  Congress  to  the  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  before  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  our  work  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Although  parental  education 


is  definitely  a  part  of  the  program  of 
the  National  Congress,  the  Ohio  Con¬ 
gress  felt  that  it  had  not  been  sufficient¬ 
ly  emphasized  in  the  state.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  was,  therefore  passed  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  to  make  parental  educa¬ 
tion  one  of  the  major  projects  of  the 
state  program.  In  order  to  realize  this 
aim,  a  plan  of  co-operation  with  the 
University  program  was  formulated. 

The  Parent-Education  Committee 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
working  with  us  here  drew  up  plans 
for  an  institute  for  leaders,  to  be  held 
on  the  University  campus.  The  six 
chairmen,  representing  the  six  districts 
into  which  the  state  has  been  divided 
by  the  State  Congress  for  organization 
purposes,  were  asked  to  attend  this  in¬ 
stitute.  Other  interested  members  and 
potential  leaders  were  also  invited  to 
attend  the  institute  which  was  held 
during  the  third  week  in  October. 

Each  parental-education  chairman 
for  the  six  districts  had  been  selected  on 
the  basis  of  her  ability  as  leader  and 
educational  background.  All  of  the 
chairmen  began  with  the  organization 
of  study  groups  in  their  own  parent- 
teacher  associations.  The  communities 
which  they  represented  were  Athens, 
Youngstown,  Springfield,  New  Con¬ 
cord,  Swanton,  and  Hillsboro. 

The  organization  of  parental-edu¬ 
cation  groups  in  the  six  districts  of  the 
state  is  being  supervised  by  these  six 
chairmen.  They  are  at  present  busily 
engaged.  In  counties  and  cities  which 
are  organized  into  councils,  the  chair¬ 
men  are  working  through  these  coun¬ 
cils.  Otherwise,  their  work  is  chiefly 
with  local  associations.  They  are  cau¬ 
tious  in  their  selection  of  leaders  for 
their  groups  and  are  themselves  for 
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the  most  part  assuming  the  leadership 
of  one  or  more  groups. 

The  study  material  which  is  used  by 
these  groups  is  selected  by  the  leader 
from  a  number  of  programs  which 
have  been  recommended  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  staff.  The 
chairmen  and  various  leaders  of  groups 
are  urged  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  staff,  and  many  requests  have  come 
to  us  for  advice  in  group  problems. 
Plans  for  a  careful  and  consistent 
follow-up  of  leadership-training  insti¬ 
tutes  are  being  developed. 

Each  of  the  district  conferences  of 
the  state  devoted  a  section  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  parental  education.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  University  staff  presented 
the  subject  at  each  conference. 

Numerous  talks  before  local  organ¬ 
izations  throughout  the  state  have  been 
requested  of  the  members  of  the  staff. 
Whenever  possible,  these  invitations 
were  accepted.  Some  of  these  were 
promotion  talks,  but  the  majority  were 
discussions  of  specific  parental-educa¬ 
tion  problems.  The  organization  of 
study  groups  was  urged  in  cases  where 
a  leader  could  be  supplied. 

Two  requests  were  made  by  parent- 
teacher  association  councils  for  a  two- 
day  institute  for  group  leaders.  One 
of  these  came  from  the  Dayton  and 
Montgomery  County  Council,  and  the 
other  from  the  Springfield  City  Coun¬ 
cil.  Also,  shorter  one-day  institutes 
with  smaller  groups  were  held  at 
Athens  and  at  Hillsboro  upon  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  parental-education  chair¬ 
men  living  in  these  towns. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  chief  empha¬ 
sis  has  been  on  the  organization  and 
promotion  of  parents’  study  groups. 
Due  to  the  limited  University  person¬ 


nel,  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry  on 
extensive  home  projects,  although  we 
are  sure  that  the  method  of  home  pro¬ 
jects  is  the  more  successful  approach. 

American  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Women. — In  order  to  stimulate 
interest  in  parental  education  among 
members  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  educational  chairman  of 
the  Columbus  Branch  requested  the 
members  of  the  University  staff  to  co¬ 
operate  with  her  in  planning  a  leader¬ 
ship  institute.  Plans  were  made,  and  a 
three-day  institute  was  held  on  the 
University  campus. 

Education  by  radio. — The  short  in¬ 
stitutes  for  group  leaders  which  have 
been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
did  not  permit  time  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  subject-matter.  The  only 
avenue  through  which  this  subject- 
matter  can  be  presented  to  a  scattered 
group  is  the  radio.  Arrangements  were 
therefore  made  with  WEAO,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  radio  station,  for  time  allotment 
at  various  hours  during  the  week. 

Two  of  these  series  of  talks  are  in 
the  form  of  courses.  One  course  deals 
with  the  problems  of  child  training, 
and  the  other  with  child  development. 
There  is  also  a  series  of  talks  on  gen¬ 
eral  problems  of  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  including  discussions  of  both  in¬ 
stitutional  and  non-institutional  educa¬ 
tional  practices. 

The  fourth  series  of  talks  is  given 
during  the  evening  and  is  planned  for 
the  entire  family.  Recreation,  reading, 
vocational  guidance,  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  interest  to  children  as  well  as 
to  parents  are  discussed. 

The  courses  on  child  training  and 
child  development  are  given  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  parental-education  staff. 
The  child-training  course  comprises 
nine  lessons,  for  which  definite  refer¬ 
ences  are  given.  A  specific  question  is 
asked  at  the  end  of  each  talk.  This  is 
answered  in  writing  by  the  radio  lis¬ 
tener,  who  has  registered  for  the 
course.  Questions  which  are  asked  by 
parents  concerning  their  own  problems 
are  answered  by  correspondence.  A 
brief  syllabus  was  prepared  and  sent  to 
each  registrant. 

The  other  talks  are  given  by  people 
who  are  working  in  special  fields  of 
education.  Members  of  the  faculty  of 
Ohio  State  University,  high-school  and 
elementary-school  principals,  men  and 
women  in  business  and  industry,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  children’s  literature,  presi¬ 
dents  of  various  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  social  workers,  and  many  others 
have  contributed  to  these  talks. 

The  great  interest  in  these  radio 
talks  is  evidenced  by  the  many  favor¬ 
able  comments  which  have  come  to  us 
both  verbally  and  through  correspond¬ 
ence.  Unfortunately,  WEAO  is  not  a 
very  powerful  station.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  only  those  parents  who  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  Columbus  are  able 
clearly  to  hear  the  radio  talks.  A  group 
of  mothers  in  Youngstown  and  vicin¬ 
ity  petitioned  to  have  these  programs 
broadcast  over  a  more  powerful  station. 
Similar  requests  have  come  from  par¬ 
ents  living  in  remote  sections  of  the 
state.  Up  to  the  present,  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  has  not  been  made. 

Ohio  State  University  alumnae 
groups. — Upon  the  request  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  member  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  Alumnae,  a  member  of  the 
parental-education  staff  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Coun¬ 


cil.  She  was  asked  to  present  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  parental  education.  Great  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  for  this  type  of 
adult-education  program  was  evidenced 
by  those  who  attended  the  meeting. 
The  Alumnae  Council  therefore  voted 
to  sponsor  study  groups  for  parental 
education  in  five  or  more  centers.  Plane 
for  carrying  out  the  program  are  now 
being  worked  out.  In  some  centers  the 
work  has  already  been  started.  They 
are  enthusiastic  about  this  plan,  since 
it  gives  them  an  educational  program 
from  the  University  definitely  related 
to  their  interests  and  needs. 

Independent  study  groups. — Exten¬ 
sive  service  has  been  given  to  groups 
which  are  not  a  part  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  shall  describe  two  of  these 
which  are  typical. 

The  Tri-Village  Group  is  composed 
of  mothers  residing  in  three  adjoining 
suburbs  of  Columbus.  They  have  been 
organized  for  several  years.  Several  of 
the  members  of  this  group  attended  the 
institute  for  group  leaders  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women.  They  returned  to  their 
group  with  renewed  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  one  large  group  was 
divided  into  three  sections.  One  is 
studying  the  pre-school  child ;  a  second, 
the  school  child;  and  a  third,  the 
adolescent.  The  members  of  the  group 
confer  frequently  with  the  parental- 
education  staff  concerning  program 
topics  and  bibliographies. 

At  Westerville,  a  group  of  mothers 
is  studying  the  pre-school  child.  This 
group  was  organized  by  two  Wester¬ 
ville  women  who  had  attended  the  in¬ 
stitute  for  leaders.  They  are  receiving 
advice  and  help  from  the  University  in 
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the  form  of  program  service  and  occa¬ 
sional  talks.  Other  requests  for  service 
which  we  could  not  give  personally 
were  cared  for  by  correspondence.  A 
second  group  has  recently  been  organ¬ 
ized  to  study  the  adolescent  child. 

The  churches^  interest  in  adult  edu¬ 
cation. — We  have  taken  part  in  several 
conferences  concerning  the  possibility 
of  co-operation  between  Ohio  State 
University  and  religious-education  de¬ 
partments  of  churches.  Many  churches 
have  nation-wide  or  state-wide  pro¬ 
grams  in  parental  education  and  are 
working  toward  an  arrangement  care¬ 
fully  planned  as  to  organization,  super¬ 
vision,  and  teacher  training. 

Moreover,  directors  of  education 
in  religious  bodies — churches.  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations,  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations — are 
recognizing  a  real  problem  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  adults  who  comprise  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  students 
in  these  institutions.  Talks  on  child 
nature  and  training  have  been  given  to 
mothers’  groups  in  churches. 

Other  organizations. — The  state 
supervisor  of  boarding  homes  for  de¬ 
pendent  children  is  desirous  of  some 
work  in  parental  education  for  the 
boarding-home  mothers.  Her  request 
is  being  considered.  It  brings  up  prob¬ 
lems  of  suitable  material,  how  this 
material  is  to  be  offered,  and  others 
involved  in  supplying  help  for  the 
foster  mother. 

The  Big  Sisters  of  Columbus  have 
requested  help  both  in  making  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  meetings  and  also  in 
their  work  in  the  homes  of  the  Little 
Sisters.  These  Little  Sisters  are  girls 
who  have  been  paroled  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  to  older  women  called  Big  Sis¬ 


ters.  These  women  are  responsible  for 
the  girls  during  their  period  of  pro¬ 
bation.  The  importance  of  working 
with  the  parents  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  Meetings  have  been  held  with 
the  Big  Sisters,  and  plans  are  being 
formulated  for  helping  them  in  their 
parental-education  activities. 

Requests  from  the  Child  Welfare 
Conferences  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  program  service.  Contacts 
have  been  made  with  a  number  of 
other  groups.  Among  them  are  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  county  agencies  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  adult-education  councils, 
and  mothers  of  freshman  girls. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  make  any 
attempts  at  evaluating  the  work  in 
parental  education  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  A  year  is  too  short  a  time  in 
which  to  carry  out  the  threefold  task 
of  formulating  plans,  carrying  them 
out,  and  checking  up  the  results  to 
determine  success.  Moreover,  success¬ 
ful  parenthood  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  intellectual  accomplishment. 
We  do  not  believe  that  statistics  re¬ 
garding  the  number  of  study  groups 
which  have  been  organized,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  read  per  person,  or  the 
attendance  record  will  prove  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  venture.  The  success  of 
parental  education  is  to  be  sought  in 
parental  behavior.  A  study  of  the 
parent-child  relationship  in  concrete 
situations  is  required  for  a  true  test 
of  success.  However,  until  such  a 
test  is  worked  out,  we  shall  join  hands 
with  that  class  of  educators  who  as¬ 
sume  that  reading,  study,  and  discus¬ 
sion  do  affect  an  individual’s  behavior. 
We  shall  continue  to  encourage  par¬ 
ents  to  study,  in  the  hope  that  this  will 
lead  to  more  intelligent  parenthood. 
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Pioneering 

Enterprises  in  adult  education  are 
still  in  the  pioneer  stage.  The  country 
to  be  explored  is  limitless ;  the  roads  cut 
through  the  forest  have  been  built  to 
local  terminals  alone;  the  engineer  is 
just  now  sending  out  exploring  parties 
to  study  the  more  distant  terrain. 

The  Ohio  State  University  has  been 
working  upon  this  problem  for  many 
years  through  several  agencies  such  as 
short  courses  in  agriculture  and  busi¬ 
ness  extension,  summer  sessions,  and 
the  like.  The  most  recent  enterprise 
is  directed  specifically  upon  other  less 
systematized  fields  of  human  interest. 
This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  devoted  to 
a  description  of  these  recent  explora¬ 
tions. 

Adult  education — like  every  form 
of  education — is  concerned  with  the 
individual.  Mass  education  does  not 
educate  a  mass;  it  deals  with  persons 
assembled  in  masses.  One  cannot  edu¬ 
cate  a  group;  he  educates  individuals 
who  live  in  groups. 

The  interests  of  the  individuals  who 
constitute  the  State  of  Ohio  become, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  primary  impor¬ 
tance  in  adult  education.  What  prob¬ 
lems  does  each  individual  have?  What 
interests  guide  his  activities?  Does  he 
have  any  interests  and  problems  about 
which  he  is  willing  to  gain  knowledge? 
In  short,  is  he  willing  to  subject  him¬ 
self  to  industrious  study?  These  are 
interesting  problems  for  the  group  of 
pioneers  who  have  prepared  the  articles 


in  this  issue.  They  are  exploring  the 
interests  of  parents  connected  with 
such  organizations  as  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  the  alumnae  of 
the  University,  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Women.  They 
are  investigating  the  interests  of  par¬ 
ents  in  both  the  country  and  the  city. 
Working  through  religious  organiza¬ 
tions,  they  are  exploring  the  interests 
of  church  members.  Thrusts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  in  many  directions  to  find 
where  interests  lie. 

When  interests  have  been  discov¬ 
ered,  materials  have  to  be  assembled 
for  the  use  of  those  who  need  them. 
Teachers  have  to  be  prepared  to  in¬ 
struct  and  give  individual  guidance  to 
the  students.  Leaders  who  for  a  time 
will  necessarily  be  lay  teachers  must  be 
given  training  in  the  simple  funda¬ 
mentals  of  leadership.  And  finally, 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  must  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  results  found 
in  more  efficient  and  wholesome  living. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  love  to  teach  may  be 
fully  satisfied  in  this  last  great  migra¬ 
tion  into  unexplored  and  limitless  areas 
of  continental  dimensions. 

.V.  w.  c. 

Study-Group  Service 

Amalie  Kraushaar  Nelson 

The  work  in  parental  education  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  is  a  co-oper¬ 
ative  venture  in  which  the  University 
and  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  share.  Dr.  Clifton,  the  State 
Director  of  Education,  has  for  some 
time  wished  to  supply  parents  with 
educational  material  which  would 
meet  their  particular  needs.  His  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  members  of  the 
parental-education  staff  in  which  this 
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topic  has  been  discussed  have  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  preparing 
and  distributing  study  lessons  for 
parents. 

A  series  of  lessons  entitled  “The 
Behavior  and  Training  of  Children” 
is  being  prepared  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  pre-school,  school, 
and  adolescent  ages  will  be  considered. 
The  entire  series  when  completed  will 
provide  materials  for  continuous  study 
throughout  a  period  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  for  groups  having  eight 
or  nine  meetings  a  year.  The  plan 
for  each  lesson  will  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  items;  the  facts  of  child  nature 
and  the  general  principles  of  child  de¬ 
velopment  relative  to  the  topic  of  the 
lesson;  a  list  of  references  for  addi¬ 
tional  reading  and  study;  questions 
regarding  the  subject-matter  found  in 
the  sources  just  mentioned;  and  some 
suggestions  for  observation  and  projects 
which  may  be  carried  out  in  the  home. 

These  lessons  will  be  mimeographed 
and  issued  by  the  State  Department. 
The  State  Traveling  Library  will  send 
upon  request,  to  any  part  of  the  state, 
the  books  and  pamphlets  mentioned  in 
the  various  lessons.  The  references 
will  be  limited  to  a  few  books  and 
pamphlets  which  may  be  readily  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  library  staff. 

The  information  given  in  Lesson  I, 
Parents  as  Teachers,  is  discussed  under 


several  headings:  the  importance  of 
the  early  years,  parents  as  educators, 
education  for  parents,  study  materials, 
references,  discussion  questions,  and 
observations.  The  ideas  presented  in 
this  lesson  gain  personal  implications 
for  the  parent  when  he  or  she  answers 
the  questions  given  in  the  section  called 
“Observations.”  This  portion  of  Les¬ 
son  I  follows: 

OBSERVATIONS - 

1.  Do  you  know  of  any  behavior  difficul¬ 
ties  of  children  for  which  parents  are 
to  blame?  Tell  us  about  them. 

2.  Observe  carefully  for  a  whole  day  the 
various  activities  of  one  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  Write  them  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
Try  to  analyze  these  activities  to  de¬ 
termine  what  part  the  two  parents 
played  in  causing  these  activities.  For 
example,  at  luncheon  Billy  said,  “I 
don’t  want  any  tomatoes.  I  don’t  like 
tomatoes!” 

Analysis  of  this  situation  might  involve 
the  consideration  of  these  questions: 

1.  Why  doesn’t  Billy  like  tomatoes? 

2.  Did  he  ever  hear  any  member  of 
the  family  say  that  he  or  she  did 
not  like  tomatoes? 

3.  Do  either  of  the  parents  discuss 
their  food  likes  and  dislikes  at  the 
table? 

4.  Did  anything  unpleasant  occur 
the  first  time  he  tasted  tomatoes? 

3.  Observe  your  own  words  and  actions 
for  a  whole  day.  How  do  they  affect 
your  child  or  children? 


TO  PRESERVE  CHILDREN 

Take  one  large,  grassy  field,  one-half  dozen  children,  two  or  three  small  dogs, 
a  pinch  of  brook  and  some  pebbles.  Mix  the  children  and  dogs  well  together 
and  put  them  in  the  field,  stirring  constantly.  Pour  the  brook  over  the  pebbles. 
Sprinkle  the  field  with  flowers.  Spread  over  all  a  deep,  blue  sky,  and  bake  in 
the  hot  sun.  When  brown,  remove  and  set  away  to  cool  in  a  bath  tub. 

EXCHANGE. 
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Leader  versus  Teacher 

Jessie  Allen  Charters 


The  new  conception  of  education 
— that  education  is  an  activity  of  an 
individual,  that  it  is  something  one 
does,  not  something  done  to  one — is 
significantly  illustrated  in  the  field  of 
adult  education.  All  over  the  country 
groups  of  mature  persons  are  gather¬ 
ing  to  study  subjects  of  the  greatest 
social  importance.  They  are  coming 
together  in  parent-teacher  associations 
to  talk  about  and  think  out  the  best 
ways  of  improving  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  home.  They 
come  together  as  Sunday-school  classes 
to  study  religious  problems.  They 
come  together  in  rotary  clubs,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  boards  of  education, 
legislatures,  and  city  councils  to  discuss 
problems  of  civic  welfare  and  to  evolve 
plans  for  social  betterment. 

Every  one  of  the  groups  elects  one 
of  its  own  members  to  take  charge  of 
proceedings,  to  control  debate,  and  to 
supervise  the  planning  of  a  program. 
Sometimes  the  chairman  is  an  expert 
in  the  particular  field  of  endeavor; 
but  usually  he  is  not.  However,  he 
is  always  expected  to  be  capable  of 
working  with  the  group,  of  leading  it 
in  whatever  program  of  action  it  has 
undertaken  to  promote. 

The  leader  and  the  teacher  are 
equally  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
plan.  The  teacher  may  be  a  foreman 
or  a  technical  expert  or  a  political  boss 
or  anyone  else  with  information  and 
the  ability  to  impart  it.  The  best 
teacher  is  one  who,  working  with  a 
group  of  leaders,  gives  the  necessary 
information  as  it  is  needed,  expecting 


the  leaders  to  go  out  in  the  field  and 
see  that  this  information  is  put  into 
practice. 

In  the  field  of  parental  education 
there  is  a  widespread  demand  for  help 
in  the  practical  problems  of  training 
children.  There  are,  indeed,  already 
several  good  books  accessible  to  the 
average  parent  which  give  some  prac¬ 
tical  advice  about  this  important  func¬ 
tion  of  parenthood.  But  stored  up  in 
source  books  on  physical  and  mental 
hygiene,  psychology,  and  education,  is 
a  mass  of  valuable  but  unused  infor¬ 
mation  about  child-rearing.  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  anxious  parents — the 
“consuming  public;”  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  information  for  their  use. 
How  is  this  material  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  their  demands?  It  may 
appear  that  the  teacher  who  has  spent 
a  great  amount  of  time  becoming  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  field  of  child  psychology 
should  go  out  and  teach  the  parents  all 
he  knows,  but  there  are  difficulties 
which  immediately  present  themselves. 

There  is  the  practical  fact  that  ex¬ 
pertness  requires  not  only  time  in  train¬ 
ing  but  also  talent  and  interest  of  such 
peculiar  order  that  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  few  persons  can  really  qualify  to 
become  teachers.  The  demand  is  great: 
children  are  growing  up  and  being 
mismanaged  every  day,  thousands  of 
parents  must  have  immediate  help  to 
save  their  children  from  maladjusted 
adulthood.  The  need  is  so  obvious  to 
the  parents  themselves  that  they  are 
insisting  upon  help.  Experts  cannot 
be  trained  fast  enough  for  the  next 
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twenty  years  to  teach  all  the  classes  of 
parents  which  will  study  child  train¬ 
ing  during  these  two  decades. 

A  more  important  difficulty  is  the 
expert’s  general  remoteness  from  the 
practical  situation  in  which  the  parents 
find  themselves.  The  teacher  studies 
the  textbook,  works  in  the  laboratory 
or  the  nursery  school,  and  manipulates 
theoretical  or  experimental  data.  This 
source  material  is  essential  and  good  in 
itself,  but  it  does  not  immediately  and 
directly  supply  the  need  of  the  home 
problems.  And  this  is  where  the  ex¬ 
perts  themselves  are  purblind  to  fact. 

The  teacher  is  full  of  information, 
he  has  much  to  give,  he  is  looked  up 
to  as  an  authority,  while  the  leader,  be¬ 
ing  one  with  the  group,  is  still  search¬ 
ing  for  this  information  with  the  group. 
The  leader  knows,  first  of  all,  the 
problems  to  be  solved.  He  probes  the 
materials  until  he  gets  answers  to  those 
problems.  He  asks  for  something  to 
use,  then  he  and  his  group  try  it  out. 
The  teacher  must  be  the  expert  with 
a  fund  of  information  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  he  is  ready  to  give  out  as 
information ;  the  leader  must  procure  a 
fund  of  information  to  give  out  as 
practical  material  to  be  used  by  the 
group  which  he  is  leading  through  the 
maze  of  their  day-to-day  problems. 

A  third  difficulty,  which  always  ob¬ 
trudes  itself  in  a  democratic  group  and 
is  a  consequent  of  the  remoteness  of 
the  expert,  is  the  frequent  inability  of 
the  expert  really  to  lead.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  a  teacher  is  so  much  a  part 
of  a  situation  that  he  can  lead  a  group 
throughout  the  organization  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  experimental  undertak¬ 
ing.  Hence,  as  a  rule  the  expert  is 
called  in  only  when  new  information 


is  needed  by  the  group  in  order  to  go 
ahead  with  the  undertaking.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ideal  leader  procures 
the  fund  of  information  needed  to 
guide  the  undertaking.  Every  leader 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name  gets  the 
information  necessary  just  as  fast  as 
possible;  and  the  more  information  he 
can  procure  the  better,  provided  he 
does  not  lose  his  qualities  of  leader  as 
“one  of  the  crowd”  and  becomes  mere¬ 
ly  a  teacher — a  didactic  expositor. 

Parental  education  cannot  be  ideally 
conducted  by  a  body  of  professional 
teachers,  then,  because:  first,  there  will 
for  a  long  time  be  too  many  parents  to 
be  taught  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  trained  teachers;  second,  the  teach¬ 
er  is  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  par¬ 
ents’  problems  to  solve  them  efficiently ; 
third,  the  teacher-student  relation  is 
that  of  superior  to  inferior,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  one  facilitating  co-operative 
enterprises  in  adult  groups. 

As  a  part  of  a  working  plan  in  par¬ 
ents’  study  groups,  the  amateur  leader 
seems  to  promise  good  results.  The 
amateur  leader  is  selected  for  proved 
leadership  qualities.  Already  in  group 
enterprises  he  has  exhibited  organizing 
ability,  intelligence,  an  interest  in  se¬ 
curing  such  information  as  is  needed 
to  carry  the  mutual  undertaking  to 
success,  a  good  technique  of  working 
with  people.  He  has  personal  qualities 
of  the  highest  order  and,  above  all,  he 
knows  how  to  adapt  the  subject-matter 
of  books  to  the  needs  of  parents,  and 
to  put  information  to  work  solving 
their  problems. 

There  are  carefully  planned  tests  for 
the  selection  of  good  leaders — pref¬ 
erably  from  the  members  of  the  group. 
The  next  step  is  for  the  leaders  to 
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understand  the  procedure  of  organ¬ 
izing  and  conducting  this  special  enter¬ 
prise,  parents’  study  groups.  To  one 
with  the  flair  for  leadership,  one  al¬ 
ready  experienced  in  conducting  suc¬ 
cessful  group  projects,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  become  initiated  in  the 
techniques  of  parental  education. 

When  leaders  learn  how  to  conduct 
study  groups,  the  next  question  is, 
“What  shall  be  studied?”  At  this 
point  the  leader  is  introduced  to  the 
considerable  mass  of  subject-matter 
which  he  must  assist  his  group  to  search 
and  use.  Here  is  the  test  of  real  abil¬ 
ity  in  leadership.  Those  who  are  to  be 
ranked  as  good  leaders  appraise  the 
material  of  parental  education  with 
understanding  and  purpose.  They  may 
carry  a  group  along  with  them,  study¬ 
ing  this  new  field  together.  Or  the 
leader  may  stop  a  while  and  study  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  with  a  group. 

Any  leader  who  meets  with  a  group 
of  parents  and  spends  their  time  and 
his  in  discussion  without  any  reading  or 
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study  soon  finds  his  class  disintegrating. 
The  group  and  the  leader  cannot 
evolve  enough  valuable  material  from 
their  own  experiences  alone — problems 
solved  and  unsolved — to  make  it  worth 
while  to  continue  the  effort  of  meeting 
together.  They  must  read  and  study 
the  literature  of  the  field  to  supplement 
private  experience.  The  function  of 
the  teacher  is  to  become  the  director  of 
the  leader  and  his  work.  One  teacher 
can  direct  many  leaders  and  assist  them 
to  get  results,  to  correct  mistakes,  and 
to  find  materials  for  group  work. 

The  strictly  amateur  leader  and 
even  the  trained  leader  always  learn 
with  the  group;  this  is  the  ideal  of  the 
progressive  school.  Modern  education 
requires  that  the  ideal  teacher  exhibit 
the  fresh  interest  of  discovery  with  the 
little  child  when  he  first  recognizes 
that  2  plus  2  equals  4.  The  ability  to 
identify  one’s  self  with  the  learner  is 
now  recognized  to  be  a  prime  essential 
for  leadership  in  the  learning  process 
from  kindergarten  through  college. 


Child  Clinics 

Francis  N.  Maxfield 


With  the  development  of  more 
careful  methods  of  child  study,  people 
began  to  realize  that  much  more  than 
a  few  intelligence  tests  were  necessary 
for  a  complete  understanding  of  a 
child.  Professor  Witmer  organized  the 
first  psychological  clinic  for  this  new 
kind  of  study  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1 896.  Since  that  time, 
the  number  has  increased  rapidly.  All 
aspects  of  personality  and  character, 
as  well  as  intelligence,  are  taken  into 
account.  Information  in  regard  to  the 
child’s  health,  family  background. 


school  history,  social  reaction,  his  spe¬ 
cial  abilities  and  his  disabilities — in  fact 
complete  information  in  regard  to  his 
development — is  now  considered  es¬ 
sential.  The  purpose  of  these  clinics  is 
not  to  label  a  child  as  “normal”  or 
“subnormal”  or  “psychopathic,”  but  to 
guide  his  parents  and  teachers  in  his 
education  and  training  and  the  choice 
of  his  future  vocation. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  children 
brought  to  these  clinics  do  present  one 
or  more  specific  problems.  Some  are 
doing  inferior  school  work ;  others  pre- 
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sent  conduct  problems ;  others  are  what 
are  called  “personality  problems.”  But 
many  of  the  children  are  brought  for 
study,  not  because  they  present  any  spe¬ 
cific  problem,  but  because  their  parents 
wish  to  know  how  to  train  and  educate 
them  most  successfully. 

The  clinics  in  Ohio  are  known  by 
a  variety  of  names  as  the  titles  on  the 
map  given  in  Figure  1  will  show. 
Some  of  these  clinics  make  studies  of 
problem  children  only,  others  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  very  bright  or 


gifted  children,  and  some  will  make 
studies  of  any  children.  In  most  cases 
no  fee  is  charged.  If  parents  are  in 
doubt  about  where  to  have  a  child  ex¬ 
amined,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Clinic  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  will  procure  this  information.^ 

There  are  many  problems  which  de¬ 
velop  in  early  childhood — temper  tan¬ 
trums,  excessive  fears,  and  bed-wet¬ 
ting;  and  later  we  find  running  away 

'  Lists  of  references  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Psychological  Clinic,  Ohio  State  University. 
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from  home,  truancy,  lying,  and  steal¬ 
ing.  Some  children  have  some  speech 
defect.  Failure  to  make  good  progress 
in  school  always  calls  for  careful  study 
of  the  child.  Some  children  do  not  get 
on  well  with  other  boys  and  girls. 
Many  have  little  idea  of  what  they 
wish  to  do  when  they  grow  up,  and 
their  parents  may  have  little  idea  of 
their  natural  abilities  and  aptitudes. 


Service  to  Mothers 
of  Freshmen 

Esther  Allen  Gaw 

If  the  University  is  to  accomplish 
the  utmost  for  Freshmen,  it  must  reach 
not  only  those  adolescents  themselves 
but  their  families  and  all  adults  who 
touch  them.  It,  of  course,  reaches  the 
older  people  indirectly  through  the  stu¬ 
dents.  But  I  have  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  this  contact  must 
be  recognized  consciously  by  both 
groups.  The  University  must  know 
that  it  can  bring  not  only  indirect  but 
direct  contributions  to  the  parents. 

My  first  attempt  to  reach  the  fresh¬ 
man  mothers  was  in  the  summer  of 
1928.  On  July  24,  I  invited  the 
mothers  of  all  freshman  women,  who 
were  up  to  that  time  enrolled  for  en¬ 
trance  in  September,  to  spend  a  day  on 
the  campus.  Thirty-eight  mothers 
responded — twenty-six  from  Columbus 
and  the  other  twelve  nearly  all  from 
places  near-by.  One  came  from  Can¬ 
ton,  and  another  from  Springfield. 

At  a  meeting  in  the  morning  I  spoke 
on  the  problems  of  the  woman  student 


Very  bright  children  may  lose  interest 
if  school  work  is  too  easy  for  them  or 
fail  to  develop  habits  of  application  and 
concentration.  Parenthood  should  be 
a  job  that  calls  for  the  best  professional 
advice  available.  Parents  should  not 
delay  until  their  problems  become 
acute.  As  in  matters  of  health  so  in 
matters  of  mental  hygiene,  prevention 
is  better  than  cure. 


who  first  comes  to  the  campus,  what 
her  difficulties  are,  and  how  her  mother 
even  before  she  comes  may  prepare  her 
to  meet  them.  This  was  followed  by 
individual  conferences  with  each  moth¬ 
er  in  which  ten  members  of  my  class 
for  “Advisers  of  Women”  and  the 
members  of  my  own  staff  co-operated. 
The  whole  group  had  lunch  together 
and  then  met  with  Dr.  Jessie  Allen 
Charters,  who  spoke  on  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  home  to  the  changing  col¬ 
lege  undergraduate.  Dr.  Charters 
asked  the  mothers  whether  they  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  something  of 
the  studies  and  new  ideas  which  were 
to  be  presented  to  their  daughters  in  the 
various  courses.  They  responded  with 
eagerness  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
University  furnish  means  of  self-edu¬ 
cation  and  growth  in  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  studied  by  their  daughters. 

The  conference  with  mothers  in 
July  was  the  first  step  on  the  initiative 
of  the  University.  The  second  was  a 
letter  to  the  mothers  of  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  freshman  women,  written  by 
Dr.  Charters  and  me  and  sent  out  to 
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each  mother  by  the  freshman  girl 
with  her  own  personal  note  at  the 
bottom.  The  letter  asked  each  moth¬ 
er  the  same  question  which  had  been 
asked  the  small  group  in  the  summer, 
namely,  whether  she  would  like  to 
have  “a  brief  account  of  certain  sub¬ 
jects  offered  to  freshman  women,  so 
that  she  could  get  some  of  the  new 
ideas  to  which  the  University  is  intro¬ 
ducing  the  students.”  One  hundred 
and  three  mothers  replied,  asking  for 
the  material.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Char¬ 
ters  and  I  had  obtained  abstracts  of  six 
freshman  subjects.  The  reports  con¬ 
tained  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
giving  the  course  to  Freshmen  and  a 
survey  of  the  contents  of  the  course. 
Included  in  each  abstract  were  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  books  which  the  mother 
could  buy  or  borrow  from  the  local 
library — books  not  too  technical  for  the 
unsupervised  reader  to  comprehend 
and  enjoy  by  herself. 

At  this  point  the  project  has  come 
to  a  standstill — but  not  because  the 
mothers  are  apathetic.  On  the  con¬ 
trary',  we  received  letters  and  personal 
word  showing  that  there  was  much 
cordial  interest  in  the  plan.  The  lack 
of  sufficient  staff  to  carry  on  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course,  or  to  direct  study 
groups,  or  even  to  write  the  personal 
letters  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
dig  deeper  into  this  mine  of  possibili¬ 
ties.  We  will,  however,  keep  search¬ 
ing  for  the  best  way  to  push  this  kind 
of  adult  education.  The  parents  who 
wish  this  opportunity  should  also  push 
from  their  end.  Only  by  conscious 
demand  and  co-operative  efforts  can 
this  relatively  new  kind  of  contact  be 
permanently  established. 


Alumnae  Council 

Harriett  Daily  Collins 

A  movement  has  recently  been 
started  by  the  American  Alumni 
Council  for  “education  beyond  gradua¬ 
tion.”  Believing  in  the  importance  of 
this  new  movement,  the  Ohio  State 
University  Association,  through  its 
Alumnae  Council,  prepared  last  spring 
to  begin  this  work  among  the  local 
alumnae  groups.  This  new  work  then 
was  the  magnet  which  last  February 
drew  the  largest  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  meeting  of  Alumnae 
Council  which  has  ever  come.  An 
afternoon  was  spent  in  planning.  The 
original  plan  was  to  select  five  places 
for  the  first  experiment:  Springfield, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Waverly,  Akron,  and 
Lancaster  were  the  ones  chosen.  Study 
groups  in  these  towns  are  to  co-operate 
with  the  Adult  Education  Service  of 
the  University,  and  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Jessie  Allen  Charters,  are 
to  receive  material  for  discussion  and 
study.  The  study  groups  may  discuss 
the  latest  discoveries  in  scientific  fields, 
whatever  is  new  in  fine  arts,  whatever 
worth-while  researches  are  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  universities,  and  such  mo¬ 
mentous  interests  as  child  training  and 
habit  building. 

Two  of  these  experimental  groups, 
Springfield  and  Lancaster,  are  already 
functioning,  and  three  groups  not  orig¬ 
inally  included  immediately  asked  for 
this  service.  Toledo  and  Detroit, 
Micnigan,  organized  study  groups  in 
March,  and  Washington  Court  House 
is  “standing  by”  until  a  date  may  be 
named  for  them  to  start. 

So  the  desire  for  continued  learning 
is  a  reality,  as  shown  by  the  eagerness 
of  the  groups  to  start.  The  boundaries 
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of  this  new  work  are  almost  limitless, 
the  program  expanding  as  each  addi¬ 
tional  group  names  its  subject  for 
study  and  discussion. 

A  County  Project 

Amy  Parker 

Licking  county  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  favored  region.  Its  population 
has  inherited  fine  ideals  and  high 
standards  of  living  from  New  England 
ancestors  and  has  absorbed  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  nearby  colleges.  Many  of  the 
young  people  go  to  college  and  after 
graduation  return  to  the  fine  old  farm 
homes  which  have  often  been  in  one 
family  for  three  or  four  generations. 

There  are  thirty-three  community 
centers  in  the  county,  besides  Newark, 
the  county  seat.  There  are  sixteen  cen¬ 
tralized  schools  outside  of  Newark. 
The  county  seat  is  a  city  of  something 
over  thirty  thousand  population,  chiefly 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
of  stoves  and  furnaces,  and  to  some 
extent  of  steel  and  rubber  products. 
The  farm  population  totals  about  four¬ 
teen  thousand  with  a  rural  school  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  six  thousand. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  people  of 
this  type  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  for  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement.  It  was  in  a  mother’s  club 
near  Granville  that  the  desire  for  help 
in  parental  education  first  found  ex¬ 
pression.  The  first  request  for  help 
came  to  the  county  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  agent.  No  help  was  available  at 
the  time,  but  about  a  year  later,  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  program  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  and  the  new  work 
in  Adult  Education  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  county  home-demonstra¬ 
tion  agent  and  the  Newark  Parent- 


Teacher  Association  made  an  attempt 
to  discover  the  extent  of  the  desire  for 
help,  deciding  to  make  plans  for  study 
groups  if  interest  seemed  to  warrant. 
Previous  experiments  with  group  or¬ 
ganization  have  led  the  staff  at  the 
University  to  advise  a  period  of  com¬ 
munity  education  and  discussion  as  a 
preliminary  step  in  the  organization  of 
parents’  study  groups.  As  a  result  of 
this  work,  five  study  groups  in  rural 
sections  of  the  county  are  already  in 
process  of  organization.  Five  or  six 
other  rural  groups  and  ten  groups  of 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  in 
Newark  are  “talking  up”  the  work, 
preparatory  to  organizing  in  the  fall. 

Of  the  five  rural  groups  already 
at  work,  the  largest  represents  the  in¬ 
terested  persons  of  a  woman’s  club,  a 
parent-teacher  association,  and  a  com¬ 
munity-nutrition  study  group.  One 
has  come  out  of  a  woman’s  missionary 
society;  one  out  of  a  mother’s  club; 
another  out  of  a  parent-teacher  asso¬ 
ciation;  and  the  last  out  of  a  com¬ 
munity-nutrition  study  group. 

There  are  three  public  libraries  in 
the  county.  The  Newark  Public  Li¬ 
brary  has  purchased  and  arranged  a 
book  shelf  of  seventy-one  books  for 
the  use  of  these  study  groups.  Ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  made  with  the 
other  libraries,  and  the  State  Travel¬ 
ing  Library  service  will  be  used  to 
supplement  the  local  libraries. 

Interest  in  the  work  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  through  newspaper  stories,  infor¬ 
mal  talks  at  group  meetings,  confer¬ 
ences  in  Parent-Teacher  Council, 
programs  at  parent-teacher  associa¬ 
tion  meetings,  and  two  leaders’  train¬ 
ing  conferences.  All  group  leaders 
feel  that  much  more  time  must  be  spent 
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educating  prospective  students  as  to  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  work. 

Student  Leadership 

Josephine  Kurtz 

Each  year  the  Women’s  Self-Gov¬ 
ernment  Association  of  Ohio  State 
University  considers  the  existing  rules 
concerning  the  housing  of  women  on 
the  campus,  either  to  revise  or  to  re¬ 
tain  them.  One  of  the  rules  consid¬ 
ered  this  winter  read  as  follows: 
“There  shall  be  no  smoking  by  women 
students  in  the  halls,  dormitories, 
rooming  houses,  or  sorority  houses  un¬ 
der  the  University  rules.”  Agitation  on 
the  part  of  women  student  leaders  ne¬ 
cessitated  definite  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Women’s  Self-Government  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Dean  of  Women  either 
to  retain  and  enforce  the  rule,  or  to 
revise  it,  or  repeal  it. 

It  was  clearly  recognized  that  the 
nature  of  the  problem  was  such  that 
emotional  biases  and  prejudices  would 
probably  be  exhibited  by  die  individuals 
immediately  concerned — householders, 
students,  parents,  faculty — and  that  in 
case  of  undesirable  publicity  and  dis¬ 
torted  information,  the  situation  might 
develop  a  wholly  unwarranted  emo¬ 
tional  reaction.  Therefore,  at  the  out¬ 
set,  the  co-operation  of  the  individuals 
most  intimately  concerned  was  secured. 
The  campus  publications  and  through 
them  the  down-town  newspapers  were 
fully  informed  about  the  issue  and  co¬ 
operated  by  refraining  from  publicity. 
Faculty  members  in  official  positions 
and  leaders  of  the  various  women’s 
organizations  co-operated  in  the  plan, 
which  is  reported  here  merely  as  an 
example  of  the  type  of  solution  at¬ 
tempted.  The  plan  may  be  outlined 


in  greater  detail: 

I.  Student  Leadership  Training — 

The  leaders  of  the  various  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  attitudes  and  prejudices  con¬ 
cerning  the  question,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  have  them  recognized  as  emo¬ 
tional  and  irrational  attitudes,  resulting 
from  particular  situations  and  training. 
They  were  then  given  as  much  and  as  un¬ 
biased  information  as  was  obtainable  in  ex¬ 
perimental  literature  concerning  the  physi¬ 
ological  effects  of  smoking,  and  its  possible 
favorable  or  unfavorable  effect  on  occupa¬ 
tional  efficiency. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  was 
made  with  the  help  of  the  student  leaders 
to  ascertain  what  the  consequence  of  re¬ 
scinding  the  rule  might  be  and  to  make 
further  provisions  if  necessary.  At  one  of 
the  meetings  the  student  leaders  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  hear  expressions 
of  opinion  from  various  faculty  members. 

II.  Work  of  the  Student  Leaders — 

The  student  leaders  were  trained  in  the 

general  technique  of  group  discussion  and 
then  conducted  discussions  before  their 
own  groups.  The  purpose  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  was  much  the  same  as  those  of  the 
discussions  conducted  with  the  leaders, 
namely:  to  get  an  open  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  from  the  members  of  the  group,  and 
to  give  the  groups  information  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  questions  mentioned. 

The  student  leaders  also  obtained  as 
much  information  as  possible  through  cas¬ 
ual  conversation  with  other  students,  par¬ 
ents,  and  during  vacation  with  the  people 
of  their  home  communities  regarding  their 
attitudes  on  the  general  question  of  women 
smoking  and  the  more  specific  question  of 
their  smoking  in  the  halls  and  dormitories 
of  the  University. 

III.  Final  Decision — 

After  as  careful  an  analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  possible  and  the  general  pooling  of 
information,  the  final  decision  was  left 
with  the  students  themselves. 
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A  program  of  this  sort,  of  course, 
involved  considerable  amount  of  prep¬ 
aration  besides  the  actual  meetings  with 
students.  Accordingly,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Esther  Allen  Gaw,  Dean  of 
Women,  Dr.  Jessie  A.  Charters  or¬ 
ganized  for  discussion  a  group  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  her 
staff.  Three  or  four  meetings  were  held 
with  a  week  or  more  elapsing  between 
each.  This  group  analyzed  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  carefully  as  possible  and  read 
widely  both  on  the  general  techniques 
of  group  discussion  and  in  experi¬ 
mental  literature  concerning  the  physi¬ 
ological  effects  on  occupational  effici¬ 
ency.  Some  attempt  was  made,  too,  by 


means  of  casual  conversation  to  learn 
the  general  opinion  of  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  parents.  The  group  further 
attempted  to  analyze  the  possible  ef¬ 
fects  of  rescinding  the  rule.  The  whole 
plan  of  the  discussions  was  to  obtain  as 
much  and  as  accurate  information  as 
possible,  to  present  it  to  the  students, 
and  to  let  them  work  out  the  solution. 

The  question  has  not  yet  been  defi¬ 
nitely  settled,  but  the  students  have 
been  exceedingly  cooperative,  and 
whatever  the  final  decision  may  be,  it 
seems  that  the  discussions  have  helped 
to  direct  the  thinking  of  the  students, 
and  to  make  the  question  less  emotional 
and  a  little  more  meaningful. 


The  Project  in  Parental  Education 

Jessie  A.  Charters 


Learning  for  its  own  sake  does  not 
appeal  to  the  pragmatic  temper  of  the 
people  of  America — the  home  of  the 
psychological  theory  that  thinking  is 
one  of  the  responses  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  individual  is  conscious  of  a 
need,  problem,  or  difficulty.  Learning 
is  an  intellectual  effort  to  understand, 
to  gain  information,  and  to  discover 
ways  of  solving  some  problem  which 
presents  itself  within  experience. 

Parental  learning  must  be  essentially 
practical.  The  lessons  must  be  learned 
for  the  sake  of  better  training  of  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  long  run,  no  psychology 
or  education  or  hygiene  which  has  not 
genuine  significance  for  the  betterment 
of  the  child  can  be  maintained  in  a 
parental-education  program. 

In  the  same  way,  every  bit  of  train¬ 
ing  which  a  parent  gives  a  child  is  a 
project.  Teaching  an  infant  to  pat-a- 


cake  is  a  project,  just  as  much  as  teach¬ 
ing  some  one  to  bake  a  pie  or  to  make 
a  box.  Every  problem  which  a  mother 
has  presents  a  situation  which  must  be 
solved.  Here  are  some  questions  which 
can  be  answered  only  by  the  mother’s 
undertaking  a  project  for  solving 
them:  “How  can  I  break  Mary  of 
nail-biting?  ”  “How  can  I  teach  Jim 
to  brush  his  teeth?”  “Annie  is  very 
untidy,  how  shall  I  break  her  of  it?” 
“Helen  whines  and  cries  for  things, 
how  can  I  improve  her  disposition?” 
“Bob  won’t  eat  spinach  and  just  hates 
all  the  things  he  should  eat.  Tell  me 
what  to  do.” 

The  purpose  of  parental  education, 
then,  is  to  improve  the  training  which 
parents  give  their  children.  The  only 
real  test  of  any  learning,  of  any  study 
class,  of  any  program  in  parental  edu¬ 
cation  is:  “Has  the  home  life  of  the 
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students  been  improved?  Have  the 
children  received  better  training  as  a 
result  of  parental  education?”  There 
is  only  one  way  to  guarantee  this  re¬ 
sult — ^parents  must  consciously  and 
definitely  apply  what  they  are  learning 
by  carrying  on  projects  in  their  own 
homes. 


The  first  step  in  scientific  project 
work  is  learning  to  analyze  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  to  find  the  catise,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  all  its  implications.  When  any 
project  is  to  be  started,  the  parent 
should  read  everything  which  has  been 
written  by  experts  on  the  subject.  He 
will  gain  a  better  perspective  and  per¬ 
haps  some  clues  to  the  analysis  of  the 
individual  problem.  When  the  subject 
is  brought  up  for  discussion,  the  prob¬ 
lem  should  be:  “If  your  child  did 
this,  how  came  he  to  do  it?  What 
were  the  causes?  How  do  you  know? 
Were  there  secondary  stages  of  this 
habit?  Other  results  from  the  same 
causes?”  Only  thus  can  similarity  of 
experience  be  detected  and  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  a  plan  be  presumed. 

We  may  find  an  exact  recipe  for 
making  a  cake  because  we  can  select 
ingredients  identical  to  those  specified, 
but  we  do  not  place  much  reliance 
upon  a  cake  recipe  given  by  someone 
who  knows  very  little  about  cooking 
and  nothing  about  the  character  of  the 
ingredients  required.  A  doctor  may 
give  a  prescription  for  medicine  when 
he  has  carefully  studied  the  patient  and 
diagnosed  the  disease,  but  we  do  not 
have  confidence  in  a  doctor  who  pre¬ 
scribes  some  complicated  mixture  with¬ 
out  knowing  the  patient,  or  studying 
his  condition,  or  diagnosing  his  disease. 
In  training  our  children  we  are  often 
in  such  desperate  straits  that  we  try 


anything  and  everything  suggested  by 
anybody.  This,  however,  is  sheer  mal¬ 
practice  upon  those  who  are  helpless 
and  whom  we  love  most.  We  whip, 
shut  up  in  dark  closets,  scold,  and  nag; 
or  we  cry  and  storm,  we  bribe,  or  beg, 
or  threaten;  or  we  give  up  in  despair 
and  let  the  “little  heathen  run  wild.” 
Intelligent  projects  carried  on  by  par¬ 
ents  who  are  studying  the  books  in 
child  training  are  the  test  of  a  success¬ 
ful  parental-education  program. 

PROJECT  FORM  No.  1 

TEACHING  A  SIMPLE  HABIT 

(As  filled  in  by  a  parent) 

Name  of  mother.  Edna  Markette  (Mrs. 
Carl)  Address.  Maple  City,  Michigan. 
Name  of  child.  Betty.  Age.  12  months. 
5ex.  Girl. 

Project:  To  teach  Betty  to  drink  from  a 
cup. 

1 .  Has  the  child  ever  attempted  this  act 
before? 

I  have  tried  to  teach  her,  but  she  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  milk  this  way. 

2.  Why  do  you  wish  to  teach  this  act? 

To  wean  her  from  her  bottle. 

3.  Is  the  interest  engaged? 

She  begins  to  get  excited  when  she  sees 
me  coming  with  the  cup. 

4.  Write  down  what  you  tell  the  child 
about  learning  this  act. 

I  say  to  her,  “Please,  good  milk.”  I  hold 
the  cup  to  her  lips.  She  tries  to  suck  the 
milk  a  while,  watching  me.  I  say,  “Good 
milk”  and  drink  a  little  to  show  her. 

5 .  Time  occupied  in  first  lesson.  (This  will 
vary  with  age  and  interest.  Motor  habits 
are  most  economically  learned  in  short 
practice  periods.) 

Two  and  one-half  minutes — 12  m. 

6.  Tell  everything  that  happens. 

I  have  tried  to  teach  Betty  to  drink  from 
a  cup  twice  before  so  that  she  already  has 
a  “set”  against  it.  This  time  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  go  through  with  it  under  your 
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supervision.  Two  weeks  ago  I  began  to 
teach  her;  I  put  milk  in  a  cup  and  held  it 
to  her  lips,  telling  her  this  was  her  milk 
and  that  today  she  would  drink  from  a  cup. 
She  did  not  seem  to  understand  and  did 
not  seem  to  recognize  the  taste  of  milk. 
I  poured  the  milk  in  her  bottle  so  she 
would  know  what  it  was.  I  then  put  it 
back  into  the  cup,  but  she  cried  so  hard 
for  her  bottle,  always  pushing  away  the 
cup,  that  I  put  it  back  into  the  bottle  and 
gave  it  to  her. 

Yesterday  about  the  same  thing  hap¬ 
pened,  only  I  tried  longer  to  give  her  the 
cup.  Now  today  I  decided  to  teach  her. 
Perhaps  I  took  a  bad  time,  just  before  her 
afternoon  nap.  She  knew  the  cop  when 
she  saw  it  and  knew  it  contained  milk. 
She  began  to  cry  when  I  brought  it  to 
her  and  pushed  it  away.  I  held  her  hands 
and  put  the  cup  to  her  lips.  I  managed  to 
pour  some  milk  into  her  mouth  and  she 
swallowed  without  strangling. 

Second  lesson. — (five  minutes  later). 
During  this  interval  I  paid  no  attention  to 
her — she  was  crying — and  went  out  of 
the  room.  When  I  returned  I  took  the 
cup  of  milk  and  said  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  “Betty,  drink  your  milk.”  I  did 
not  hold  her  hands.  She  pushed  the  cup 
away  and  turned  her  head  away.  I  set  the 
cup  on  the  back  of  the  oven  and  went 
away. 

Third  lesson. — (Repeated  five  minutes 
later).  Betty  has  been  crying  meanwhile. 
She  is  now  tired  and  excited.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  another  attempt  are  the  same.  Fol¬ 
lowing  your  suggestion,  I  do  not  give  her 
any  milk.  She  has  had  her  dinner.  She 
usually  takes  her  bottle  to  bed  with  her. 
I  put  her  to  bed  and  she  cries  herself  to 
sleep. 

Fourth  lesson. — (evening  meal  time, 
5:30).  I  say,  “Betty,  are  you  hungry?  Do 
you  want  part  of  your  milk  first?”  She 
sees  the  cup  and  begins  to  cry  and  to  push 
it  away.  I  believe  that  she  thinks  she  will 
make  me  give  up  as  I  did  twice  before. 


I  say,  “You  must  drink  milk  from  a 
cup  after  this.  You  must  drink  part  of 
your  milk  before  supper.” 

Betty  cries  and  turns  her  head — but  she 
keeps  her  eye  upon  me.  I  set  cup  down 
and  go  out  on  porch.  Betty  starts  to  climb 
out  of  high  chair.  I  return  and  offer  her 
the  cup.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
tries  to  drink  from  a  cup.  I  do  not  say 
anything  but  hold  the  cup  while  she  sucb 
at  the  milk.  She  has  to  learn  to  drink;  at 
present  she  only  sucks. 

She  keeps  her  eye  on  me,  while  she 
manages  to  get  about  one-fourth  of  her 
milk.  Then  I  say  quite  clearly  and  ap¬ 
provingly,  “Betty  likes  her  milk  out  of  a 
cup.”  Then  I  give  her  the  remainder  of 
her  supper.  She  refuses  to  take  the  rest 
of  her  milk  from  a  cup. 

Three  trials  at  five-minute  intervals  fol¬ 
low.  Betty  is  then  put  to  bed.  She  cries 
at  intervals  for  35  minutes. 

Second  day. — 7:10  a.  m.  Betty  drinks  a 
cup  of  milk  without  any  protest.  She 
usually  has  had  a  bottle  at  this  time.  She 
has  her  breakfast  at  7:45. 

12:00  M.  Betty  eats  her  noonday 
meal  but  begins  to  cry  as  soon  as  I  start 
after  the  cup  of  milk.  She  tries  to  say 
“bottle.”  I  try  to  give  her  the  milk  from 
cup  for  about  three  minutes  at  a  time, 
three  times,  at  four-minute  intervals.  I  do 
not  coax  or  threaten  or  even  talk  to  her 
except  to  say  each  time,  ‘“Betty,  you  must 
take  your  milk  from  a  cup.”  She  went 
to  sleep  without  having  had  any  milk. 

5:30  p.  M.  I  did  not  give  Betty  any 
milk  before  supper.  After  supper  I  pre¬ 
sented  the  cup  and  she  drank  it  all  slowly 
but  without  any  protest.  She  looked  at  me 
steadily  all  the  time,  apparently  to  see  if  I 
might  weaken. 

Third  day. — Betty  took  her  cup  as  if 
she  had  never  thought  of  doing  anything 
else.  Is  she  too  young  for  me  to  teach  her 
to  hold  it  for  herself?  If  not,  send  me  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  project. 


